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SEASON OF EVENTS 


Alfred Schnittke 

(1934 -1998) 


George Crumb 

(b.1929) 


Sofia Gubaidulina 

(b.1931) 

Ana Sokolovic 

(b.1968) 


Galina Ustvolskaya 

(1919 - 2006) 


Moz-Art (1980) 

Chieh-Ying Lu, oboe; Alanna Ellison, harp; Jana Luksts, harpsichord; 

Christopher Wilshere, violin; Sebastian Ostertag, cello; Megan Chandler, bass 
Juan Gabriel Olivares, conductor 

Madrigals, Book II (1965) 

I. Bebe el agua tranquila de la cancion aneja 

II. La muerte entra y sale de la taberna 

III. Caballito negro 

Elizabeth Polese, soprano; Tristan Durie, flute/alto flute/piccolo 
Michael Murphy, percussion 

Silenzio (1991) 

Matti Pulkki, accordion; Christopher Wilshere, violin; Sebastian Ostertag, cello 

Six voix pour six reines (2000) 

Madison Angus, Sarah Forestieri, Luksimi Sivaneswaralingam, 

Maeve Palmer, Caroline Reynolds, Marina Davis, voices 
Tyler Versluis, conductor 

Composition No. 3: “Benedictus qui venit...” (1974-75) 

Jana Luksts, piano; Monique Aube, Sara Constant, Zoe Brown, 

Tristan Durie, flutes; Bianca Chambul, Eric Macarios, Neil Chen, Sarah Koval, bassoons 


INTERMISSION 


Vinko Globokar 

(b.1934) 


Kvadrat (1989) 

Sehun Kim, Kevin Mulligan, Michael Murphy, Xuanyu Wang, percussion 


Sofia Gubaidulina 

(b.1931) 


Verwandlung (2004) 

David Pell, solo trombone; Sara Everson, soprano saxophone; Elliot Wright, alto saxophone; 
Jennifer Tran, tenor saxophone; Kevin Shen, baritone saxophone; Sebastian Ostertag, cello; 
Adam Scime, bass; Sehun Kim, tam-tam 
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Program Notes 


Alfred Schnittke Moz-Art (1980) 

Since so much of Alfred Schnittke’s music deals with loss, it’s nice to know 
he has a sense of humor about it. There is an ironic, winking kind of loss 
in some of Schnittke’s music - that kind of irreversible loss that means 
you’re just as free to go as to stick around and play with what’s left [...] 

This approach is in many ways a venerable Russian tradition, that of 
the yurodivy, the clown or “holy fool” who, standing ever outside reality, 
frequently offers the most cutting, authentic commentary upon it. This is 
the art of making heavy statements with perfect levity - a kind of alchemy 
of weights - and Schnittke performs it here with the expertise of his 
forefathers Shostakovich and Prokofiev. - Seth Brodsky 

George Crumb Madrigals Book II (1965) 

The Madrigals were composed between 1965 and 1969. Like many of 
Crumb’s most significant works, including Songs, Drones and Refrains of 
Death (1968) and Ancient Voices of Children (1970), they are constructed 
from fragments of poetry by Federico Garcia Lorca. In a sense, his many 
Lorca pieces constitute, as the composer has pointed out, “an extended 
cycle.” Still, each work stands firmly on its own merits. 

The four books, which last about thirty-two minutes in performance, are 
scored for soprano and a variety of instruments: vibraphone and double 
bass in Book One, alto flute (doubling flute and piccolo) and percussion in 
Book Two, harp and percussion in Book Three, and flute, harp, bass and 
percussion in Book Four. Fierce themes of Eros and Thanatos haunt the 
piece, reflected in its agitated, percussive idiom and angular, often harsh 
vocal lines. The texts evoke Goyaesque images: Verte desnuda es recordar 
ia tierra (“To see you naked is to remember the earth”), Los muertos llevan 
alas de musgo (“The dead wear mossy wings”), both from Book One; /La 
muerte me esta mirando desde las torres de Cordoba! (“Death is watching 
me from the towers of Cordoba!’’) from the last book. 

Crumb’s penchant for hidden structures is evident in the first madrigal 
of Book Three, La noche canta desnuda sobre los puentes de marzo 
(“Night sings naked above the bridges of March”), in which he uses 
two instrumental isorhythms of different lengths, while the voice floats 
unencumbered above. Yet the Madrigals are, like all of Crumb’s music, 
more about meaning than technique. Dark and disquieting, they are the 
music made when reason sleeps. - Michael Walsh 

Sofia Gubaidulina S ilenzio (1991) 

Sofia Gubaidulina, born in the Soviet Union’s Tatar Republic in 1931, 
became one of the leaders of the group of younger composers who 
persisted in writing music with Western avant-garde influences. In this 
piece, the very title shows a relationship with an important idea of the 
American John Cage: Silence as an important compositional element. 
Gubaidulina has said that she regards silence as "... the ground upon 
which something grows.” In this piece, the silence is represented actively, 
by extended passages of pianissimo (i.e., very quiet) playing. 

The five pieces are brief, totaling only eight minutes, and are headed 
only with metronome markings. The music is generated by rhythmic 
relationships, mainly in the ratio of 7:2:5. In the final movement, this 
becomes the rhythm on which the accordion makes variations. The 
composition was dedicated to Elisabeth Moser, a leading classical 
accordion player who premiered it in Flanover, Germany in November, 

1991 with violinist Katherine Rabus and cellist Christoph Marks. - Joseph 
Stevenson 


Ana Sokolovic Six voix pour six reines / Six voices for sirens (2000) 

Ana Sokolovic’s folkloric Six voices for sirens/Six voix pour six reines, with 
text by Nathalie Mamias, was commissioned by the Queen of Puddings 
Theatre and premiered in Toronto. The piece’s most striking element is 
the immersive use of Balkan folk song techniques. - Tyler Versluis 

Galina Ustvolskaya 

Composition #3 “Benedictus qui venit” (1974-1975) 

A pupil of Shostakovich, Ustvolskaya remained for many years both in 
isolation from musical styles in the West, and rejected any kowtowing 
to the official musical circles in Russia by whom she was often attacked 
for her “modernism”. She thus maintained a freshness in her music 
which is imbued in its aesthetic and sound with an almost prehistoric 
love of directness. The cycle of works, Composition I / Composition II / 
Composition III, is intended to be played in a church, and forms a kind 
of instrumental version of the mass [...] 

This third section of the composer’s religious triptych was composed 
in 1974 - 75 and is scored for another unusual ensemble combination: 
four flutes, four bassoons and piano. It expresses hope for the coming 
of the Redeemer. This last of the Compositions is perhaps the purest 
of the pure utilizing only two primary elements: a steady beat chant 
harmonized in clusters distributed amongst the ensemble, alternating 
with more sustained cluster groups out of which a single note steadily 
emerges like a plea. Its effect is again that of people discovering music 
for the first time that directly connects an instrument to their range 
of feeling-thought (to borrow Buckminster Fuller’s expression), not 
barbarically, but with little distance between the particular emotion and 
an expressive medium. - “Blue” Gene Tyranny 

Vinko Globokar Kvadrat (1989) 

Kvadrat, described as a “percussion quartet with inspirational objects", 
is typical of Globokar’s work. Players are invited to think about 
actions and sounds before producing them, often combining aleatoric 
elements with bursts of complexity and virtuosity. The score for 
Kvadrat functions more as an instruction guide for carefully controlled 
improvisation, balancing cacophonic spontaneity with imaginative 
complexity. -Tyler Versluis 

Sofia Gubaidulina Verwandlung (2004) 

In a program note [for Verwandlung ], Russian composer Gubaidulina 
states that “the trombonist stands for a Russian archetype, the holy 
fool or yurodivy.” The yurodivy “plays the fool, while actually being 
a persistent exposer of evil and injustice.” The clown flirts with the 
audience—the people—to gain their favour as he attempts to disrupt 
the saxophonists. 

Gubaidulina’s Transformation (2003) is a theatrical composition 
whose message has universal significance. Unable to suppress the 
formidable saxophonists, the clown sits dejectedly to remove his 
makeup while a cellist and a double-bassist take up the musical 
line. The trombonist is the clown who ultimatelyjoins the sax and 
string ensemble, abandoning his outsider identity by covering his 
costume and performing from the same score as the others who now 
accommodate him, developing a canon form to indicate the echoing 
of new ideas. The work ends with the solitary beat of a tam-tam by a 
performer-witness in a red shawl who has sat silently by throughout, 
patiently awaiting her moment, signalling a beginning rather than an 
end. - Miguel Tantos 


